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864 Geographical Literature and Maps 

over 160 illustrations. The illustrations are all simple, sometimes crude, but 
they have good explanatory value and can be easily transferred to the black- 
board during the progress of the lesson. 

The value of the book lies in the new and vigorous handling of topics 
which have been made uninteresting to pupils through the lack of proper 
methods of presentation and in the vivifying of lessons ordinarily considered 
too difficut for the pupils of the grades. Robert M. Brown. 

The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools. By K. L. 

Archer, W. I/. Lewis and A. E. Chapman. 255 pp. Index. Macmillan 

Co., New York, 1910. $1.10. 8x5. 
Here is a volume filled with sound, stimulating advice for the geography 
teacher in elementary schools of Great Britain. The authors show they are 
intimately acquainted with the limitations and possibilities of grade pupils, 
the extraordinary deficiency in geographical equipment of the average elemen- 
tary teacher, and with the modern concept of the subject. They indicate the 
first by suggesting a carefully worked-out course of study that is progressive 
and nicely adapted to the abilities of the children; the second, by giving very 
minute direction as to method and material, and a vast amount of subject 
matter that occupies more than half of the book; the last, in emphasizing the 
causal element in geography, by giving elimate the largest place among the 
factors, and always keeping the life responses to the front. A permanent inter- 
est in geography is declared to be one of the main aims in teaching the subject. 
If even less-than-the-average teacher follow this book carefully such an end 
would seem difficult to miss. Sumner W. Cushing. 

The Teaching of Modern Subjects : Geography. By James Welton 
and W. P. Welpton. University Tutorial Series, pp. 278-358. Index. Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press, Ltd., London, 1912. Is. 7x5. 

An admirable little book of suggestions, especially for Yorkshire, where the 
author lives (Leeds). Out-of-door work is urged as essential from the start 
and very practical suggestions are given what to do by hill and stream. Mr. 
Welpton has a high ideal of the utility of geography for man's culture and 
thinks of it as the study of man in relation to the earth rather than of the 
earth in relation to man. 

He shows how the study of a locality may lead to a notion of the whole 
country and the world beyond. London as a center is considered : "No abstract 
treatment of this conception should be attempted. Only broad, plain facts that 
can be exemplified by people, events, and buildings should be noticed.'' He 
believes in the concrete and realizes the advantages of illustration for beginners. 
He would ' ' illustrate ' ' the roundness of the earth, not ' ' demonstrate ' ' it. 

The two elimatic bugbears, "Hot air rises" and "Moist winds against cold 
mountains give rain," come in for merited condemnation. A good book. 

Mark Jefferson. 

A Laboratory Manual of College Geography By Lawrence Martin, 
B. F. Bean and F. E. Williams, xiv and 238 pp. Maps, index. University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, 1913. 70 cents. 10 x 7%. 
Professor Martin and his colleagues have prepared and printed the first 
American manual for college geography teaching, and have thereby testified 
to the advance and lack of progress in geography teaching in American col- 
leges and universities. The book is planned for a half-year of laboratory work 
and includes fifty-one exercises, of which thirty-one are devoted to Europe, 
seven to Asia, six to North America and the remainder to Antarctica, Australia, 
Africa and South America. 

Each exercise includes questions with spaces for replies, and many of the 
exercises are based on outline maps, with which the text is well supplied. 

The exercises are well planned and present in clear and usable form many 
of the facts of geography which should be a necessary part of the equipment 
of every college student. Many of them present large problems that require 
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thought and advanced training in physiography and geology. The questions 
will be generally approved as pertinent to the needs of the pupils for whom 
intended. 

But what a testimonial many of these necessary exercises are as to the 
deplorable status of secondary school and college geography in this country! 
For instance, Exercise IV, devoted to the German Empire — General, could be 
done easily by a well-equipped pupil in the seventh or eighth grade of the 
elementary school. The questions call upon the student to name the countries 
bordering Germany; to print in the names of the bordering waters, rivers, 
mountains and cities; to measure areas by using map scales and compare 
■with the area of Eussia and Wisconsin; and to compare the density of popula- 
tion of Germany and Wisconsin. Other questions are, "What parts of the 
boundary of Germany are natural! " "Is the North Sea or the Baltic the more 
desirable for seaports? Why!" "Name some ports on the North Sea, on 
the Baltic, ' ' and several more of a similar degree of difficulty. The principal 
reference text is an elementary school geography. 

In previous training in geography and in adequate materials for advanced 
study our college students are woefully handicapped. This manual is a most 
commendable contribution toward strengthening college geography, and the 
exercises based on detailed map study are excellent and advanced in type. Yet 
an examination of the exercises shows that advanced work is far more possible 
in physiography than in regional or commercial geography. 

The volume is a distinct contribution to geographical education and the 
authors are to be complimented for their success in blazing a new trail. May 
equally adequate opportunities for better work soon be furnished through 
texts and atlases of an advanced type. Richard Elwood Dodge. 

An Elementary Geography of Scotland. By Marion I. Newbigin. 
Series: Oxford Geographies. 135 pp. Maps, ills., index. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1913. 40 cents. 7% x 5. 

An excellent little book for beginners in geography in Scottish schools and 
a good model for home geographies in any country or state. Simple and inter- 
esting in manner of presentation, causal relations nicely brought out, physical 
and human geography well balanced and correlated, summaries, questions and 
exercises at the end of each chapter, telling illustrations, and having the topics 
so arranged that there is a broadening and building up of ideas as you advance. 

B. H. Whitbeck. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching Geography. By Frederick L. 
Holtz. xii and 359 pp. Maps, ills., index. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1913. $1.10. 7%x5. 

A sane, mildly conservative, fad-free discussion of the teaching of geog- 
raphy in the elementary school. While it makes no attempt to blaze new trails, 
it stands for geography in the strictly modern sense. The author's ideas on 
the teaching of geography are likely to commend themselves very generally to 
teachers, for he advocates no radical departure from the practices of the best 
teachers, presents no cure-alls, and freely recognizes merits in the various 
"methods" of teaching the subject. He urges the emphasizing of human geog- 
raphy and the subordination of mathematical and physical in the grades ; holds 
that it is, in ordinary schools, futile to teach only through the type study 
method; recommends the use of the text book as probably a safer guide than any 
that the teacher can prepare, but recognizes that even the best text book is 
of necessity a compressed, laconic, treatment. He advocates the correlation of 
nature study and geography in the lower grades and holds that history and 
geography are inseparable. These and many other tenets in the author's creed 
are sound if not new. In fact, there is little if any new ground broken. The 
book shows clear, well-balanced thinking and a wide knowledge of the pedagogi- 
cal and historical aspects of geography. 

The list of geographical books in Chapter XXV is not sufficiently critical. 
For example, under "Books of Method," the first title given is Davis's 
' ' Geographical Essays, ' ' the most advanced treatise in English. The next book 



